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TRAVELS. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. ) 
JOURNAL OF A TOUR THROUGH sttestA, 
LETTER XIV. : 
Schmiedeberg, 13th August, 1800. 


Upon our arrival here, I hastened immediate- 

to deliver a letter I had fora Mr. Hoffman, 

e clergyman of the place. Unfortunately for 
s, he was Obliged to go, early yesterday morn- 

gto Hirschberg. He requested, however, his 
jend, Mr. Frederici, to shew us the objects 
eserving a stranger’s curiosity here, which he 
has accordingly done; - They consist principally, 
of linen manufactures, of various kinds; a busi- 
ess, which, in proportion to the size of the place, 
s carried on with more activity here, than at 

rschberg. ‘The town contains, at most, 5000 
habitants; and their exportations amounts to 
bout a million dollars annually. 

One of the principal merchants of the town, is 

Mr. Waldkirch, who is at this time employed, 
nerecting butidings, sufficient for bleaching from 
yenty, to twenty-five thousand pieces of linen, 
yearly. For this purpose, he has one large house, 
nwhich he hangs up, to dry, the linen, which has 
massed through the bleaching tubs, instead of 
tretching it, as is usual elsewhere, upon a grass- 
lot. He gains, by this, the advantage of being 
ble to perform the process of drying, the whole 
earround, and is no longer dependent upon the 
season atid the weather. He is likewise intro- 
ducing here, from Ireland, the ‘use of oxygenated 

riatic actd, (1 am not chemist enough to know 
recisely what it is) to whiten the linen the bet- 

t. Here, likewise, we saw the process of 
dressing: the linen, by passing it through a tub of 

arch ; the object of which is, to give it stiffness, 

id a gloss to the eye; but which they have not 
en accustomed to here, and which they say, 
pethaps with truth, is rather hurtful, than bene- 
cial to the linen itself. 

Another large manufactory, is that of white 
ape, belonging to Mr. Gebauer, which is like- 
vise a recent establishment here. It is a linen 
hanufactory’in miniature, the whole process of 
haking it being exactly the same. “This, howe- 
ery is more properly a manufactory, as the weav- 
ng, as well ss the ‘bleaching and dressing, is 
tone here. There are between thirty and forty 
fooms at work, and in each loom, from fifteen 
thirty-six pieces of tape are made, in propor- 
fon to the width, which varies from ‘about 3 
Mches, to a quarter of an inch. The machine, 
by which so many shuttles are set in motion by 
ne loom, is an English invention, as is, without 
Xception; every contrivance for the abridgmei:: 
f labour, which we have yet seen in this pro- 

nee, 

The weaving, is likewise performed in the 

anufactories of printed linens dnd cottons, and 
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of damask table-linen. ‘The printed linens are 
principally handkerchiefs and shawls ; the figures 
upon which are partly painted by women, and 
partly made by wooden moulds, the surface of 
which is first laid upon the colours, ready pre- 
pared, and then applied to the lmen. In cotton, 
they work very little; and what they make is 
very much inferior to the English. 


The table-linen, is inferior in quality, and 
higher in price, than that made in Saxony. This 
manufactory does not thrive here, and would 
soon go entirely to ruin, but for the particular 
encouragement of the government. The damask 
is made either of linen altogether, or with a mix- 
ture of silk, of whith they make a sort of table- 
cloths; much used within the country, but not 
exported elsewhere. 

Another article of manufacture, that we have 
met here, is what they call creas, a sort of linen, 
made of yarn, instead of thread, and bleached be- 
fore it is wove. The distinction between yarn 
and thread, is not owing to the difference of the 
article from which they are spun, but to the man- 
ner of spinning: thread is twisted in spinning— 
varn, is spun out simply, and consists only of one 
part. ‘This name of Creas, is Spanish, as are 
those of Platilles, and Estopilles,by which the dif- 
ferent sorts of linen and lawn are designated.— 
Some of the pieces, too, are called Bretagnes, 
and they are rolled up a la Morlaix, because the 
Spaniards were formerly furnished with those 
articles from manufactures established at Mor- 
laix, in the province of Britanny. The Bretagnes, 
are small pieces of linen, containing just enough 
to make two shirts, and done up in flat squares, 
much as you have been used to see cambrics, in 
our shops. Mr. Waldkirch told me, they were 
obliged to send them im such pieces, because the 
Spaniard is so lazy, that he must even have his 
linen cut up for him, before he will buy it. The 





pieces ala Morlaix, are of sixty Silesian ells, and 


rolled up very close, as round a spindle.— 
What they call Platilles royales,are done up much 
like the Irish linen ; folded, and tied round with 
bands of stiff paper, ornamented with a red rib- 
band, at one end, and stamped figures upon silver 
plating, to make it very showy : the love of fine- 
ry being as strong in the common Spaniard, as 
his laziness. This same disposition, of judging 
every thing by the eve, makes it necessary to 
give the linens; likewise, a fine gloss; and vari- 
ous inventions are used for the purpose : among 
which, a machine used-by Mr. Gentsch, another 
principal merchant of Schmiedeberg, most at- 
tracted our attention. It is put in motion by the 
‘means of wheels, whith are turned by water, 
iike a common watersmill, and four thick plates 
of glass, of a circular form, and round edges, are 
made to pass backwards and forwards, over as 
many pieces of linen, which, by the same process, 
are made to unroll and pass under them. They 





really give it a beautiful gloss ; but, from the ex- 





treme pressure they apply to it, must be hurtiyl 
to the article itself. Undoubtedly, the linen is 
in its most perfect condition, as it comes from 
the peasant’s hands, when the flax has undergone 
only the operations of spinning and weaving.— 
If nothing further were done to it, there can be 
no doubt but it would last double the time. ‘ihe 
whole business of bleaching, fulling, mangling, 
and glossing, is but a continued eifort to make 
the article look fairer, and at the same time, to 
rend its texture: it is the art of a prostitute, who 
paints the deeper, the more she is racked with 
disease. 

About an English mile distant from Schmie- 
deberg, lies Buchwald, the seat of count Redern, 
who has the superintendeney over the mines in 
Lower Silesia, a man of great information and 
merit, with whom I have had some acquaintance 
at Berlin. It is, what in England is commonly 
called an ornamented farm ; and the grounds are 
laid out altogether in the English taste. Nature 
is indeed here so extremely beautiful of herself, 
that she will condescend to receive very little 
decoration from human ingenuity. Here are 
lawns and grottoes, and cascades, and running 
streams, and parks, which scarcely require any 
thing more than enclosure, to make English gar- 
dens. The inside of the house, and many of the 
count’s arrangements, with regard to his grounds, 
we could not see, owing to his present absence. 
He is gone to Waldenburg, to make preparations 
at the mines, for the reception of the queen. 

Near the road, upon the way between Schmie- 
deberg and Sandeshut, are three vast masses of 
rock, at the top of avi high mountain, which bear 
the name of the Friesenstiene. ‘The prospect 
from them is not, much less extensive, on the 
Silesian side, than that from the Giant’s Head. 
The whole valley of LowerSilesia extends before 
them; the views from the Kynast to the west- 
ward, is here renewed from a northern point, 
and the whole range of great mountains, runs 
easterly, and seems to depart trom the spot, 
upon which the spectator stands. Yours, &c. 


CRITICISM. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Remarks on “The Powers of Genius :” @ Poem. 
Mr. Eprror, : 

Every American performance ought to be in- 
teresting to native readers. ‘There is no more 
laudable, and yet more rare effect of what is cal- 
led the patriotic spirit, than a prepossession, fa- 
vourable.to the productions of our own country- 
men. Why this should be as rare, as 136 honour- 
able, I am unable to-,guess; but, that it ,is rare, . 
seems unquestionable. It isa maxim, I believe, ° 
as old as Solomon, that prophets (and poets are 
a kindred family,),-have no honour in their owa 
country. This maxim, however, as I can testify, 
has some exceptions; and the persuasion that the 
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book before me is the work of my countryman, 
if it does not awaken high expectations, at least, 
creates a desire to be pleased; a solicitude to 
discover merits, rather than faults: and this so- 
licitude I take to be candour; a virtue, which 
ought always to govern us, in the judgments we 
form of every thing thought, said, or performed 
by an human being. 


In this temper, I sat down to the perusal of this 
little volume, and, if you have a corner to spare 
in your miscellany, shall be glad to put down a 
few thoughts upon it. I pretend not to any un- 
common penetration on critical topics, but some 
other readers may, perhaps, rise from the same 
amusement with impressions, similarto mine. 

“ The Powers of Genius” is a very poetical 
and pleasing descant on a very noble theme. 
That family, which consists of genius, invention 
fancy, taste, and judgment, is here delineated: 
their differences, resemblances, and relations de- 
scribed, with as much nicety, as subjects, so ab- 
struse and difficult usually admit. ‘The author’s 
positions are illustrated by examples, always ap- 
posite, and sometimes new. The poet’s fancy is 
rich in images ; his style is highly polished ; his 
numbers musical; and, though there appear oc- 
casional incorrectnesses in all these respects, 
there much oftener may be found those felicities 
of thought and language which, discriminate the 
poet from every other class. 

I have not time, nor have you place, for a re- 
gular analysis of this poem. A transient view 
will convince us, indeed, that the author, like 
every poet, has been more conversant with sen- 
sible qualities, with exertions of fancy, with the 
bedutiful and pathetic, than with abstruse and 
metaphysical distinctions. The only practical 
end of a didactic poem is to illustrate and exem- 
plify, by the narrative and the descriptive, gene- 
rally received propositions. To define these 
propositions with new accuracy, or enforce them 
by new arguments, can scarcely ever be the pri- 
vilege of the poet, who owes his eminence as 
poet to a temper and pursuits, somewhat adverse 
to, if not incompatible with, logical skill and me- 
taphysical subtlety. 


If any reader discover, in the distinctness of 


this poem, less accuracy and precision than might 
be wished, he will, in the first place, recollect the 
difficulties that have always attended the fixing 
and defining properties, so evanescent and @rial 
as genius and taste, and the extraordinary diff- 
culty of performing this in verse. In the next 
place, he will hasten to those portions of the 
work, in which the poet strikes out into paths, 
more congenial to his muse, and will think him- 
self amply compensated by the beauty and lux- 
uriance of the images and numbers, which are 
every where and copiously lavished. 


The most eminent nventors, both in prose and 
verse, are here introduced. They appear before 
us in garbs and postures of dignity ; and candour 
must admit that the grandeur of the train is never 
debased by want of gracefulness and skill in the 
usher. One instance may serve, in place of 
many. Few readers, methinks, but must ad- 
mire the elegance and enthusiasm of the follow- 
ing lines: 

Thou murmuring breeze! O bear upon thy wing 

That strain, which flows from Petrarch’s mourn- 
ful string; 

©! speak those charms, which Petrarch’s Laura 
Wears ; 

O! breathe that passion, which he mourn’d in 
tears. 
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Thou stream of time, bear in thy course along 
The early lustre of Italian song ! 

To lone Vaucluse let all'the loves repair, 

And tell their sorrows to her list’ning air: 
There oft whenCynthia threw her midnight beam 
Along the banks and o’er the silver stream, 
Unhappy Petrarch, wand’red thro’ the vale, 
Wept with the dews, and murmur’d with the gale. 

In the story of Orlando the same. spirit is 
breathed with equal harmony and fervour ;. and 
the close of the poem, in which Genius addresses 
the author’s countrymen, is not inferior to any 
part of it, in the beauty of its images and numbers. 

The appendix, besides some general observa- 
tions on the subject of the poem, contains some 
striking and unhackneyed examples-of sublimity 
jor beauty. 

‘The following poems are—a Midnight Hymn 
(more properly, perhaps, a Meditation:), Address 
to my Taper, The Farewell Song of Ossian, 
Mad Mary, and an Epistle to a Friend. 

The Hymn is a series of devout thoughts, 
cloathed in very chaste and energetic numbers, 
A tone solemn and elevated, but not glowing or 
vehement, is very successiully maintained thro’ 
this poem. 3 | 

The following images aye such as none but an 
imagination, truly poetical, couldconceive. They 
are descriptive of the moral consequences of 
Adam’s fall: 
seiee sesececesereseveeeree lb ell disease arose 
And blew o’er earth his pestilential breath, 

A train of evils follow’d on his steps. 

here came Misfortune, with his iron scythe 

Dropping with human blood; there Envy stalk’d 

And fann’d the flames of hell....fell Fury there 

Yell’d to the winds, and stamp’d the hollow 
ground: 

There came wan Melancholy slowly on, 

Telling her sorrows to the list’ning night ; 

Folded her arms upon her heaving bosom ; 

iler face directed to the dewy mcon. 

here came Remorse absorb’d in gloomy tho’ts. 

There rush’d Despair....his dark eye roll’d in 
blood ; 

He tore his mantle from his raging breast, 

And plung’d his dagger in his heart... There came 

Poor Lunacy, in tatter’d robes, and wav’d 

A straw, and told the kingdoms which he rul’d., 

Lastly came Death, cloath’d in his night of ter- 
rors, 

And clasp’d his victims in his shiv’ring arms, 

The Address to my Taper is a very beautiful 
and poetical effusion; and the Paraphrase o! 
Ossian, is probably the most successful attempt 
of this kind that has yet been made. The wild 
thoughts of Ossian are cloathed with English 
words and numbers, without any loss of their 
original force and dignity. , : 

The two concluding pieces, I confess, please 
me less than the preceding; but I may venture 
to affirm, that the enthusiasts in poetry will find 
nothing in this volume unworthy of approbation ; 
while many parts of it will afford an high degree 
of that pleasure which, justness of conception, 
richness of fancy, and harmony of numbers, are 
qualified to give. 

: —= 
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SHAKSPEARE.—No. VII. 


THE TEMPEST. 


Enough has been said and shewn of Miranda, 
to give a pretty just view of her character, and 
[to evince the unerring propriety and consistency, 





with which she is supported, in a very unc 
mon and difficult situation. I do not reco}, 
an. instance, in which the author has given hy 
any habits, or acquirements, inconsistent yi 
her singular mode of life—or, betrays hime} 
by any inaccuracy. Her sentiments are { 
children of a mind, uncontaminated by an 
intercourse with the world: yet, well school 
in lessons of virtue and wisdom, derived fou 
one who combinéd experience with knowledy, 
and whose whole care was her happiness. Hy 
father tells her, : 
“6 Andhere, 
Have I, thy school-master, made thee more prof 
Than other princes can, that have more time, 
For vainer hours, and tutors, not.so careful.” 
I cannot, however, dismiss A/randa, withoy 
adverting to a beautiful scene, between her 
her lover Ferdinand, where she addresses hin; 
a manner and language, very shocking, indee 
to a well bred prude, who might not have} 
her virtue or modesty. ; 

In order to try the constancy and, sincerity 
Ferdinand, Prospero had set him to remoy 
number of logs, a task, at. once laborious 
degrading. While he is thus employed, Mirg 
da enters, and, with sweet concern, addre: 
him thus, g 
“ Alas, now! pray you, . 
Work not so hard : I would the lightning had. 
Burnt up those logs, that you are enjoin’d to pik 
Pray, set it down, and rest you ; when this b 
’ Twill weep, for having weary’d you: my fath 
Is hard at study: pray, now, rest yourself: 
He’s safe, for these three hours.” ul 

Ferd. ‘¢ O, most dear mistress, _ | 
The sun will set, before I shall discharge 
What I must strive to do.” 

Mira. If you'll sit down, 
I’li bear your logs the while ; pray give me that 
Dll carry it to the pile.” 

She discloses her name to Ferdinand; and} 
declares, 

‘¢ For several virtues, 

Have I lik’d several women; 
But you, O, you, 
So perfect, and so peerless, are created 
Of every creature’s best.” 

Mira. “I do not know 
One of my sex: no woman’s face remember, 


More, that I may call men, than you, good frien 
And my dear father ; how features are abroad, 
I am skill-less of ; but, by my modesty, 
(The jewel in my dower) I would not wish 
Any companion in the world, but you; 
Nor can imagination form a shape, 
Besides yourself, to like of: but I prattle 
Something too wildly, and my father’s precept 
Therein forget.” | 
She then, after some words, asks, 
** Do you love me?” 
He swears— . 0 
“I, 
Beyond all limit, of what else i’th’ world, 
Do love, prize, honour, you.” es 
Mira. *“ 1am a fool, 
To weep at what I’m glad of.” 
Pros. ‘¢ Fair encounter, 
Of two most rare affections! Heavens rain p 
On that which breeds between them !” : 
I am sure, the reader of taste, and who pa 


} 


neations,.and touches of nature, distinguishi 
Shakspeare from all other writers, will mark th 





} which appears in the last speech of Miranda* 


Save, from my glass, my own; nor have I sees 


sesses the faculty of discerning those sweet deli 
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de had never wept for joy before, and knew not 
hat tears are the test of excessive gladness, as 
She then declares her affec- 


ell as of sorrow. 
ions in strong terms— 

“ But this is trifling ; 
nd all the more it seeks to hide itself, 


fhe bigger bulk it shews. Hence, bashful cun- 


ning? 
nd prompt me, plain and holy innocence ! 
Jam your wife, if you will marry ‘me ; 
Ifnot 1’ die your maid: tobe your fellow 

ou may deny mie ; but I’ll be your servant, 
Whether you will or no.” 

[ shall direct the reader’s attention to but’one 
more speech of Miranda, equally expressive with 
those already noticed, of her mind and state.— 

hen she meets with Alonzo, Sebastian, &c. 
she very Naturally exclaims, : 

; “O! wonder! 

ow many goodly creatures are there here! 
How beauteous mankind is! O, brave new world 
That has such people in’t !” 

This discussion of the character and senti- 

ents Of Miranda, has spread itself vastly beyond 

y original expectation ; yet, I hope, I have not 
een untiecessarily prolix. I confine myself to 
10 system, or rules; ‘but implicitly pursue the 
rain, that presents itself, when I write. I now 
repeat, what the reader may have discovered, 

at I pretend not, in these papers, to dive into 
he abyss of verbal criticism, but merely to point 
0 some of the beauties of the chief of bards, and 
» lead others to contemplate his delightful and 
astructive pages. I propose nothing to my 
eaders, but amusement, which will not be the 
less, for the scope I take, in the execution of my 
design. 
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{in politics, it is notorious, that the Editor is no neutral. 
In literary disquisitions, particularly those, which apper- 


tain to the class of Criticism, Audi a/teram partem, must 
be the motto of every man, desirous of promoting the es- 
sential interests of learning. Hence is inserted the fol- 
lowing counterCriticism, to that, which, in our last, ana- 
tomised the style of a great man. 


' * The penal laws who, voted dewn, 
And read the Declaration.”’ 


ln this war of words, Mr. Jefferson's champion wields his 
weapons often with specious strength, and always with 
- alert dexterity. We aré sorry, that he does not salute 
his distinguished, and highly respectable antagonist, with 
more gentle courtesy. Urbanity is the grace of scholars, 
and literary controversies: should be managed with the 
bland civility of bishop Warson. Of the merits of the 
Critic, in our last, an opinion has been slowly formed, 
and strongly expressed. He is invited to proceed in his 
analysis; and we wili not hesitate to say, that his detect- 
ing eye, will, in a far famed paper, discern other faults, 
than ; big, swelling words,” or phrases affected and im- 
pure. ; 


| 
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single words. I am much pleased with a story 


collection to Apollo: the god gave him a sack 


desired to keep the chaff, as a reward for his trou- 
ble and ingenuity. 


paper; and that, upon a reperusal, you will be 


wonted -accuracy, in deciding on the merits of 
your correspondents. 


jglass, by the help of which, he descries. fault:. 
where nobody else can discern them—draws 
lines of distinction, between things that have-no 
difference, and makes-every little mole-hill an 
enormous. mountain... - : 
The first paragraph of the declaration of inde- 
pendence runs. as tollows: “When, in the 
‘* course of human events, it becomes necessary 
for one people to dissolve the political bands, 
which have connected them with another, and 
to assume, among the powers of the earth, the 
separate and equal station, to which the laws 
oi Nature and of Nature’s God entitle them; 


requires, that they should declare the causes, 
‘¢ which impel them to the separation.” 
When a man is resolved to. find 


is redundant. 


per path. 


mane 
Auman action. 
ed them with another—”’ 


independent community, governed entirely bj 


to their strength, or increase the harmony 6fi 
their sound; but teaches only how to trifle with 


of one of these “ over exquisite” critics, who, 
having with great pains, gathered together all the 
faultsof an-admired work, made an offering of the 


wheat, and requested him to separate it, grain 
by grain, from the chaff; this being done, he was 


I am certain, sir, that you 
have been hasty, in admitting this piece into your 


convinced, that you have departed from your 


¥ou will perceive, that 
he has examined things as with a magnifying 


a decent respect to the opinions of mankind 


fault. with 
every thing, he must sometimes be in the right; 
and I agree with your critic, thatthe first phrase 
i Had he said barely this, it would 
have been sufficient ; but he must first attempt to 
analyze it: and the very first step he takes in cri- 
ticism, he stumbles—so far is he out of his pro- 
He asks, “if the word Auman stands 
Here opposed to znhuman, to divine, to angelic, 
&c. It not,” says he, “‘ why use it?” It is plain, 
from these questions, that he thinks it may be 
opposed to either of these words ; and to all, but 
the first, it may. The word inhuman, is often 
placed in opposition to humane, but never to Au- 
If a man murder an infant, it is certainly 
a cruel, and inhuman act; but, as it was commit- 
ted by a man, it cannot be said, that if was nota 
He proceeds to these words— 
‘* When it becomes necessary for one people to 
dissolve the political bands, which have connect- 
The case here stated, 
is precisely that, which was intended. It is clear, 
that the critic understands “‘nation,” to mean, an 


laws of its own making: in which he is right.— 
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vided-from her, by an-ocean, three thousand 
miles in extent. - I think it is therefore evident, 
that; prior to therevolution, though the English 
and Americans were of the same nation, yet they 
were not the same. people. _ And in this sense of 
he word, (the sense it was. certainly intended to 
convey) a separation of one people iram another, 
may be both “ necessary and practicable.” 

- Though “‘ for to dissolve,” and “ for to as- 
sume,” are most ungrammatical expressions, 
yet, to say, “‘ it is necessary for one people to dis- 
solve,” &c. is notso. Addison, the most ele- 
gant writer in the English language, did not think 
it ungrammatical, or a vulgarism, to say, “ When 
we are at school, it is necessary for us to be at- 
quainted with the system of pagan theology” — 
or to say, ‘‘ I must confess, it is impossible for 
us to assign the necessary cause of this pleasure.” 
Dr. Blair, whose lectures, are at present the 
standard of criticism, in examining this very 
sentence, finds no fault with these words. A- 
gain—-the same author, speaking of the Deity, 
says, ‘* that it is impossible for us to behold his 
works with coldness.” The same critic remarks, 
on the sentence which contains this passage, that 
‘to censure, it would justly be deemed hypercri- 
tical.” The Doctor himself says, in another. 
place, ‘“* Amidst this blaze of beauties, it is ne- 
cessary for us to remark one or two inaccuracies.” 
And, in another, ** Nothing is more pivg tert b 
for those who would excel in any of the higher 
kinds of oratory, than to cultivate habits of the 
several virtues.” These, and a thousand other 
instances, that might be given, are sufficient, to 
prove, thatthe most polite usage, justifies the 
employment of the. words in question. The er- 
ror of the critic, arises from referring the prepo- 
sition “ for,” to the following verb, * to. dis- 
solve,” instead of, to the intervening word “ peo- 
ple.” Todo a certain act, may be “ necessaty 
for a people,” as well as it may be proper ‘for 
them, or possible for them, or well for them. 

The next words, which are arraigned, and af- 
ter a mock trial, condemned, are the following, 
‘< to dissolve the political bands, &c. and to as- 
sume the separate and equal station—” From 
theo bjections, made to the first of these phrases, 
it is plain, that the writer is unacquainted with 
the different acceptations of the words he cen- 
sures, or, that, knowing them, he disingenuously 
selects the particular one,which suits his purpose, 
without regard to the rest. Among other defini- 
tions of the word “ dissolve,” Johnson says, it 
is to break, to disunite, in any mauner, to /oose, to 
break the ties of any thing. The most obvious 
signification of a ** band,” is a cord, ora string 
of some kind: and, beyond this, the commenta- 
cor has not deemed it necessary togo. He did 


By “ people,” then, we are not obliged to under- 
stand “ nation.” Thus, the inhabitants of En- 
giand, and those of Scotland, were once, separatr 
nations, having each its respective monarch.— 
This is no longer the case ; but they are still two 
people ; called by different names ; inhabiting ter- 
ritories, distinguished from each other, by certain 
boundaries, and by different appellations ; differ- 
ing in their language, and manners, and customs, 
and many of their laws. ‘The same is. the ~ase 
with Ireland, and nearly the same, is the case 
with Wales. A difference existed between the 
United States and England, before the revolu- 
tion, almost similar to that,which now exists, be- 
tween England and the above mentioned coun- 
tries ; except, that we spoke the same language, 
and were not so closely connected with her, by 

holding no part in her legislature » and were di- 
‘ 


not observe, that it is hére used figuratively ; 
that not hempen, or woollen, or silken, but poli- 
tical bands, are spoken of. Sothat, he has use- 
lessly thrown away an effort of his wit, in the 
allusion to the lady’s garter. Lethim again turn 
to Johnson’s dictionary, and he will find the third 
definition of a ** band,” to be “* any union or con- 
nexion ;” and then, as I am inclined to think, he 
will not dispute this authority, he will, perhaps, 
allow that “ one people may dissolve the political 
bands, which hve connected them with anather.”’ 
His objections to the word assume, I believe to 
be just. But why may not a “ station” or rank 
be ** separate and equal?” Previous to our re- 
volution, these states.were in every thing subject 
to the control of the British government. With- 
out their.consent, we .could do no political act. 
, We did not, therefore, enjoy the ‘* rank or sti- 


r 


MR. OLDSCHOOL, 


On taking up your last paper, the article, that 
frst met my eye, was an essay, said to be from 
one of ** the master spirits of the nation ;” writ- 
tea for the purpose of assisting young persons in 
the art of composition. As I ama young man, 
anda very young composer, willing and anxious 
'o profit by the experience of others, this intro- 
luction immediately arrested my attention.— 
Butywhat was my disappointment, to find, instead 
of * judgment the most subtle and discriminat- 
ing,” that it evinced nothing, but a captious dis- 
Position, eager to cavil, on the most frivolo ‘s 
Pretences. [he author does-not point out de- 
Cts in the construction of sentences; he does 
hot show us where their unity is broken, or their 
Meaning obscured ; nortellus how we might. add 
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tion” of an independent state, but only that of a 

colony, one much less respectable. Our “ rank 

or station” could then be called separate, because 

we were a part, nor equal, because we were an 

inferior part®, of the British empire. But when 

the connexion was once broken, and we were no 

loager a partof another nation, it might with pro- 
priety be said, that we enjoyed a rank or station, 
distinct and “ separute.” And as we then posses- 
sed ail the rights of other independent nations, 
neither fewer nor more, but an equal number, our 
rank or station, was accordingly neither /ower 
nor Aigher, than theirs, but equal. We are next 
told, that the “ laws of nature and of nature’s 
God,” as they are here expressed, are the same 
things. Some trouble is taken, to prove this, and 
much more is said, without any apparent end in 
view; for the passage is neither censured, nor 
egerrres It is undeniably true, that im this 
place, ‘* the laws of nature, and of the God of 
nature,” are the same ; and the only conclusion 
we can draw, is, that the style is not quite so 
concise as it might be. But it is well known, 
that the most concise manner, is not the most 
elegant. On the contrary, style, to be pleasing, 
must be in seme degree adorned ; but embellish- 
ment, and perfect conciseness, are incompatible. 
The words, “and of nature’s God,” though they 
are no great adgition to the beauty, nor necessa- 
ry to complete the meaning of the sentence, yet 
they neither interrupt its harmony, ‘obscure its 
sense, Nor impair its strength. 

Again, ‘¢ a decent respect for the opinions of 
mankind, requires,” &c. 
says the critic “‘ not to respect public opinion, 
but itis not zndecent.”’ He shall confess, that 
this assertion is most ridiculous. It is clear, 
that whatever is not indecent, must, of necessity, 
be decent. Therefore, “ not to respect public 
opinion,” is decent—and, as decent behaviour is 
never unbecoming, therefore, not to respect pub- 
lic Opinion, is not unbecoming. This ina natural 
consequence of his position. But I refer him to 
Johnson’s definition of “ decent.” Moreover, 
we may ‘ feel a respect for” a man, and we may 
show a respect to him. ‘ Respect,” says our 
old authority, Johnson, again, is “ regard, atten- 
ton.” But further ; it was not absolutely neces- 
sary, that the American people should declare 
their reasons for separating, were it not, that 
they respected public opinion: this respect alone, 
made it.requisite, or, what is the same thing, re- 
guired it. It appears then, that “+ a decent respect 
to the opinions of men, may reguire.” But, we 
are told, that ‘causes do not impel to an act.” 
Immediately before, it is said, “ passions may 
impel to the commision of an act.” Here, then, 
is an idle distinction, between an act, and the do- 
ing of an act.) ‘ Passions may impel us to the 
commission of an act,” or, what is the same thing, 
to commit an act. ‘To commit, is to do—to do 
any thing, is an act. Therefore, passions may 
impel us to an act. And, as passions are the 
cause, by which we are impelled, therefore causes 
do impelto an act: and they may “ impel to a 
separation ;” for im this phase, the word “ make,” 
is evidently intended to be understood, though 
it is, with much propriety and elegance, left out. 

Once more,“ All men are created equal.” In 
examining the defects of these words, our critic 
has, for the sake of murdering one of them, 
vented an absurdity, which would disgrace ever 
one of the black children of whom he speaks. 
He says, “‘ whatever may have happened once, 


_" That is, possessing fewer rights than an independent 
on. 


“It is unbecoming,” 
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men are not now created, but merely begotten 
and born.”” Now, it is certain, that nothing can! 
exist, that has not been created. ‘The conse- 
quence then, is, that not a man has existed, since. 
the time of Adam. 

But I have neither leisure nor inclination, to 
pursue these remarks any further. I have endea- 
voured to expose some of the errors of this no- 
iable essay; whether I have succeeded or not, 
the reader must determine. It is, however, be- 
lieved, that if some little critics will take the 
trouble to read them, they will not have spent 
their time, without some profit. 

Yours, &c. 


M. G. 


CROSS READINGS. 


(‘The following are the first and best cross readings, that ever 
appeared. ‘Though many of the ‘allusions are to subjects 
temporary and local, yet their wit and pleasantry will 
render them universally delightful. ]} 


FROM THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 
Sir, 
My favourite reading, ever since I could read, 
has been in newspapers; and to them I am in- 
debted for all my knowledge, and the greatest 
part of my amusement. This declaration may, 
at first sight, appear somewhat extraordinary ; 


the fine gentlemen about town would be as can- 


iid and ingenuous as myself: They too, would 


freely confess, that the figure they make in com- 
pany, is entirely owing to the occurrences of the 
day, with occasional essays, and literary articles 
in the public papers. 

I don’t intend, Mr. Woodfall, to pay you any 
extravagant compliments at the expence of your 
brethren; though I very much approve the gene- 
ral plan and conduct of your paper, and am often 
pleased to see in it some smart things shine 


our newspapers have long been enveloped. 
For several months past I have resided in'the 


was frequently such as obliged us to keep within 


with cards and newspapers. Cards, to those 


to article, without the smallest connection be- 
tween one paragraph and another, overload and 


are questioned, you can never give a tolerable 
account of what you have been reading. Hence 





J 


but I dare say it would cease to be so, if most of|Printer, I used to set down those that were moxt 


through the dark cloud of politics, in which all]teen minntes. 


country, with a very agreeable family, about for- 
ty miles from London. Theenvirons were most 
delightful, and we had plenty of shooting, fish-]ing ;—more particulars are expected, relating te 
ing, walking, and riding. But as the weather|this black affair. ; 


doors, we then endeavoured to amuse ourselves| Mary, alias Moll Hacket, alias Black Moll. 


who love play, are a vast fund of amusement.—| was convicted of keeping a disorderly house. 
Every time the spots and pictures are shuffied, 
they afford fresh entertainment ; but this is by noj teen notorious common prostitutes. | 
means the case, with regard to newspapers ; for on 
when you have once perused the four pages of|ter—were bound over to their good behaviour. 
unconnected occurrences, and miscellaneous ad- 
vertisements, the abrupt transitions from article|some days—occasioned by the undue influent yy, 


confuse the memory so much, that, when you}|—Books shut, nothing done 


it is, that one so often sees people peruse two or 





ets, India bonds, Scotch pebbles, Canada bill, An 


French chicken gloves, auctioneers, and qua the 

doctors. What a curious jumble is this, a) Ren 
what wonder is it, that four folio pages of it, ogy, air—tl 
sisting of four columns each, should prove toy Lat 
potent a dose for the memory of mast read, sex hO 


But in perusing this matter, I had almost “a Sat 
sight of the point I had originally in view, whe ware © 











I began this letter; which was to. shew, thy The 
newspapers, as well as cards, were capable (iM jodge 
affording a variety of entertainment. At presen pende 
I shall only mention one improvement in reading Yes 
the papers, which we practised in the country #y An 
with great success; and that was, after we hadi sons. 

read the Public Advertiser, in the old trite, iy Tis 
gar way, i.e. each column by itself downward —the 












we next read two columns together, onwardgl— sum a 


and by this new method, found much more enter Thi 
tainment, than in the common way of reading held— 
with a greater variety of articles, curiously blen A f 


ed, or strikingly contrasted. . In short, blingfj —was 
























chance brought about the strangest connection Th 

jand frequently coupled persons and things the head « 

most heterogeneous ;_ things so opposite in thei g g00¢ 

nature and qualities, that no man alive woul h 

ever have thought of joining them together, incent 

——Placidis coeunt immitea ( Th 

Serpentes a/ibus geminantur, tigribus agni. “if y 

As I always carry a pencil in my pocket, Mr, Ind 

" time t 

remarkable ; and now send you a collection di: +}, 
them, to be inserted in your paper. Ihope my: 

: ; - wy 2m cOUNE, 
very good friend and patron, the Public, will Oo his 
ceive this attempt with his usual candour and ing Ex 
dulgence, as it tends to promote the practice of ine 
reading, and to enlarge the circle of imnocei 4 siete 
amusement, I am, Sir, | He 

Your very humble servant, ee 
. Papyrius Cursor, Th 

Yesterday Dr. Jones preached at St. James’: he 

—and performed it with ease, in less than six ia 

. The sword of state was carried shies 
before sirJohn Fielding,and committed to New ra 
gate. : By 

On Sunday next, the court will go into mourm bn in| 

By 

: ; 2 curet] 

Last night the Princess Royal was baptised; ‘Ag 
; youth 

This morning, the Right Hon. the Speaker-—gj.. 

This day his majesty will go in state to—six his 

Their R. H. the Dukes of York and Glouctll,. a" 

The sun has been observed not to shine fot RL 


of a certain nobleman. -Bmare 
On Tuesday, both houses of convocation met yy 





| ‘Shep 
Several changes are talked of at court ;—cm os 
sisting of 5040 triple bob-majors. Ww 


Friday a poor blind man fellinto a saw-pit, 


vom: 
three newspapers, and throw them down, one|to which he was conducted by sir Clement Cot ope 
after another, with the constant complaint of—|trel. | ia a Tc 
Not a syllable of news—Nothing at all in the} ’Tis said, that a great opposition Is intended@.,. 
papers, to the great discredit of those daily vehi-]| Pray stop it, and the party— . a 
cles of intellience, and the great detriment of} A certain commoner will be created a peer 
you, Mr. Woodfall, and the rest of your bre-|{|+ No greater reward will be offered. At 
thren. Now this is extremely unjust; for the} Yesterday the new Board of Treasury met,—@),..,,, 
fault (as already hinted) is not in the newspa-]and every one present expressed the highest sati#g),.. 
pers, but in the readers having taken too copious| faction— , : m Tx 
a dose, consisting of an olio, of mixt composi-]| Friends of the favourite will be totally exclu¢ pari: 


tion of politics, religion, picking of pockets, puffs,}ed ;—the harvest in the north being almost ove™@” yy 
casualties, deaths, marriages, bankruptcies, pre- 
‘erments, resignations, executions, lottery tick-} the greatest shew of horned cattle this seasou 


Ata very full meeting of common council 
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An indictment for murder is preferred against 
_the worshipful company of apothecaries. 

Removed to Marybone, for the benefit of the 
git—the city and liberties of Westminster. 

Lately come outof the country,—the Middle- 
sex hospital, enlarged with a new wing. 

Sat out on his travels to foreign parts,—Be- 
ware of counterfeits, for such are abroad. 

The freé masons will hold their annual grand 
lodge, —N- B, The utmost secrecy may be de- 

ended on. 

Yesterday the new lord mayor was sworn ia, 
_And afterwards toss’d and gor’d several per- 

ns. 

MeTis said the ministry is to be new modelled, 
—the repairs of which will cost the public a large 
sum annually, | 

This has occasioned a cabinet council to be 
held—at Betty’s fruit-shop, in St. James’s-street. 

A fine turtle, weighing upwards of 80 pounds, 
—was carried before the sitting alderman. 

The M sof R m will again be at the 
head of administration,—N. B. He can produce 
g good character from his last place. 

hereas the said barn was set on fire by——an 
incendiary letter dropped early in the morning. 

The king of Prussia has wrote to our court— 
“if yow dant, pote fife powns in a sartan plase”’ 

India stock rose to 271,—and it was some 
time before it could be got under. 

_ This morning will be married, the Lord Vis- 
count,——and afterwards hung in chains, pursuant 
to his sentence. 

Escaped from the new goal, Terence M‘Der- 
mot,—ilf he will return, he will be kindly re- 
celved—— 

He was examined before the sitting Alder- 
man,—and no questions asked. 

This being St. Patrick’s day, the tutelary 
saint of Ireland,—the standing committee wiil 
sit at twelve. 

It was observed with the usual demonstrations 
of joy,—-whereby much damage was done in the 
cellars about Westminster. 

By order of the commissioners for paving,— 
an infallible remedy for the stone and gravel. 

By the king’s patent, British herb tobacco,— 
cureth smoking chimnies. No cure, no pay. 

An academy is opened for the instruction of 
youth,—-in order that none may pretend igno- 
rance. 

Eloped from her husband, Mary, the wife of 
Simon,—A light dun, with a black mane and tail. 

Any lady desirous of lying in privately,—will 
be delivered at any part of the town, 

Just opened, a house for inoculation—*}*Be 
careful to have the right sort. 

Wants a place, of all work,—a strong-bodied 
mare, mistress of 16 stone. 

Wanted, an house-keeper to an elderly gentle- 
man,—warranted sound, wind, and limb, free 
from blemish. | 

Wanted, to take care of an elderly gentle- 
yoman,—an active young man, just come out of 
the country. : | 
To be let, and entered on immediately,—a 
young woman that will put her hand to any thing. 

Yesterday ended the sessionsat the Old Bailey, 
—of the utmost use in peopling our colonies :— 

At this sessions three were ordered to be 
branded.—*}*None are genuine but such as 
have this ‘mark. : 

To be sold, to the best bidder,—my seat in 
parliament, being vacated, 

Ihave long laboured under a complaint,—for 
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The Turk’s Head Bagnio is now opened,— 
where may be had, price five shillings in sheets, 
To the curious in perukes,—the College of 
Physicians will hold their anniversary. 
Notice is hereby given,—-and no notice taken. 


=== 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. OLpscHooL, 


Will you permit a plain man from the back! 
country, to beg a corner in your paper. You! 
must know, sir, that I am reckoned in our parts, 
a sort of cunning man, a kind of an almanack- 
maker, or Poor Robin; and some years ago, I 
used to have credit with my neighbours, for my 
astrological remarks, insomuch that they always 
looked into my columns, for the weather, before 
they ventured to sow or P reap; not but what 
some wags, not having a due respect of science, 
used to laugh, and pretend to say, that they al- 
ways took my predictions by contraries, and 
used to go out a pleasuring, when I said it would 
rain, and stay at home, when I prophesied fair 
weather: but these were the jokes of men, de- 
lighting rather in their own conceits than in the 
truth. But, sir, about six weeks since, I was 
called by business to the great city: where I 
had not been before for seven and twenty years ; 
and great was my comfort, upon seeing the re- 
spect paid here, to that most admirable compend 
of useful knowledge, an almanack. I suppose, 
sir, you often walk at night, meditating on your 
Lay-Sermon, as I used to do, star gazing; and 
if you have ever attended tothe state of the lamps, 
the only stars, that to my sorrow, have been visible 
for a great many evenings, back; you will un- 
derstand what I mean. It is manifest that these 
lights are regulated by the almanack, for if that 
says the moon is to shine to night, if the land 
were covered with Egyptian darkness, not one 
would dare to cast its rays, and prevent people 
and carriages from running foul of each other— 
Oh! happy city, thought I, where science is thus 
venerated; happy city, where the very lamp- 
lighters are taught to»study the almanack. But 
alas! sir, my spirits won’t-recover for a long time 
from the shock that they received on Sunday 
evening. I trust sir, that you read almanacks, 
and you will then know, that on that night there 
was a total eclipse of the moon. Now albeit, 
I am a little crippled with rheumatism, and go 
to bed in general at nine o’clock: I determined 
to sit up that night, in order to see the lamps 
lighted just before the beginning of total dark- 
ness, and to see them extinguished when the 
moon began to shine again: for, in general, the 
love of science is thus agreeably connected with 
the frugal consumption of oil. But alack! sir, 
no such thing happened, the lamps were never 
lighted, the eclipse came on, and the clouds did 
not contribute to render the darkness less gloomy: 
and, sir, my grandson Hezekiah, broke his nose 
against a pump, as he was coming from a friend’s 
house, and ’tis well that no worse accident hap- 
pened. Now sir, my object in troubling you 
with this long letter, is*to advise those whose 
business it is, to attend to the almanack more 
minutely ; and if the degree of light necessary 
for the city, is to be determined by the state oi 
the moon, I hope that they will, in future, have 


the goodness to remember that she does not 
give much light, in a total eclipse. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours, with respect, 





teady money only. 
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4R. SHAW’s CONCERT. 


We are told, by the public papers, that, on 
Thursday next, a Concert, of Sacred Music, will 
be given, in the hall of the University. The 
selection is most judiciously made, from the 
works of the immortal Hanpet. To an enter- 
tainment, so elegant and elevated, the fashion- 
able and the musical will naturally crowd, aad 
listen to notes 

‘“ With many a winding bout 
Of LINKED sWEETNESs long drawn out.” 
. == 


THE DRAMA. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THEATRICAL REVIEW. 
' No. XII. 


Perfection’s top, with weary toil and pain, 
"Tis genius only that can hope to gain. 
The PLAYER’s prafession, though I hate the phrase, 
’Tis so mechanic in these modern days, 
Lies not in trick, or attitude, or start, 
Nature’s true knowledge is the only art, 
The strong york ‘pari bolts into his face, 
The mind untouch’d, what is it but grimace ? 
To this one standard make your just appeal, 
Here lies the golden secret, learn to feed. 
LLOYD. 

On friday, the tragedy of Cato, a languid de- 
clamation, in praise of that Mountain nymph, 
sweet Liberty, was most languidly played to the 
overlaboured lassitude of a yawning house. The 
character of ADD1SON, as a poet, has been justly 
appreciated by the bishop of Litchfield and Co- 
ventry ; and, unbiassed by the lofty authority of 
an English prelate of taste and judgment, most 
men now survey with the coldest indifference a 
whiggish poem, in praise of patriotism. The 
acuteness of John Dennis has fully detected, and 
facetiously displayed, the deformities of this dra- 
ma. ‘The thunders of a republican and a sui- 
cide, roll in vain over the drowsy pit, and even 
the mob in the gallery are careless if Juba, the 
philosophical negro, win or lose his love. In 
consequence of the continued experience of the 
cheats of Patriots, and of the turmoil and weak- 
ness of popular government, the very names of 
liberty, and revolution, and natural rights are 
coupled with Laughter, or scowled on by Con- 
tempt. Ifa Minos or Eacus, or any other pagan 
judge, should doom in his hell, a political offender 
to the bitterest state of retribution, the miserable 
sinner should read John Milton’s and bribed 
Sydney’s prose against their kings, and hear 
drawling rants in praise of Lubberty. 

From this dreary, dark, and desolate scene 
we rejoice ‘* evadere ad auras” to escape from 
moral gloom and turn to Cheerfulnes, Truth, 
and Nature. 

‘“¢ where the comic muse . 

Holds to the world a picture of itself 

And raises, sly, the fair zmpariial laugh.” 


The gay and variegated comedy of “ The 
Heir at Law” was played, on Saturday,;to a mer- 
ry house. Scenes from the loom of Cotman 
are always well wrought, and whether he sings 
in opera, or satirizes in comedy, he is always at- 
tentively listened to by the audience of taste. 
With few exceptions tke characters were cor- 
rectly supported. Mr, Warren in Duberly, 
copied, with much humor, and fidelity, the vul- 
gar manners and dialect of a mushroom upstart. 
We do not remember to have seen Mr. Wigncll 
play with more spirit and nature, than on this 
evening, in the character of Dr. Pangluss. His 
incessant quotations, and the starched sulemuity 





humorously ait off. Indeed the humours of 


of bis look and manner, were very exactly ¥ 


or oe 


—— 
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Pangloss contributed largely tothe merriment of 
the evening. 

To diversify our joys, Mr. Cooper, after the 
play, recited, with his usual dignity and grace, 
Dryden’s Alexander’s feast, a magical, poem, 
mh delightful numbers will be repeated and 
admired as long as a vestige of genuine poetry 
is to be found. A few deformities were palpa- 
ble in the recitation. Regardless of the poet’s 
text, and prosody, Mr. C. began 
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G cometrical progression was not half so delight- 
ful to me, as vehicular progression in a crazy 
Charlestown-car. That portion, of arithmetic 
among merchants called fellowship, or company, 
[ left to them to ascertain their shares of a cargo 
of sugar and molasses, by; while the rules of 
good fellowship I made familiar both to my cen- 
ception and practice,’ In fineythose of my pru- 
dent friends who observed the lankness of my 
purse, long before the expirationof a college 
term, merrily remarked, that REDUCTION was 





It was at the royal feast, &c. 
And instead of 
*‘ Sublime on radiant spheres he rode. 


Mr. Cooper preferred radiant spires ! and, in 
two or three other instances, he selected words 
from his own vocabulary, rather than from that 
of DRYDEN. 

“ The wandering Jew, or Love’s Masquer- 
ades,” a very bustling after piece, replete with 
fun and frolic, sent the audience in good hu- 
mour away. ‘This farce exhibited in pleasing 
succession MILTON &§ merry group. 


*¢ Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles.” 


On Monday, Much Ado about Nothing, at- 
tracted but few, owing, it is probable, to the ab- 
sence of Mrs. Merry, who, to the disappoint- 
ment of the town, did not play Beatrice. Mrs. 
Snowden, the substitute, is a pretty woman, and 
appears to possess the good and useful habits of 
industry, and the faculty of ready and retentive 
recollection. 


‘ But niggard nature, stepdame, harsh and sour, 
“‘ Denies of fuent speech the valued power.” 


Her elocution is by no means sweet, or copious, 
and the tones of her voice but remotely resemble 
those of the nightingale. The glory of the 
evening was Mr. Cooper’s Benedick. To our 
satisfaction, the memory of a favourite actor 
was disciplined and tenacious, and his look and 
tones were responsive to nature. We will add, 
with emphasis, that Dogberry and Verges, by 
the veteran Morris, and the arch Blissett, were 
played inimitably well. 

Since Monday, the theatre has been closed. 
The campany are supposed to be engrossed in 
preparing a new and native tragedy, of much 
expectation, : and on which some remarks shall be 
made in a future number. 


THE FARRAGO—No. V. 


Our youth, proficier its in a noble art, 

Divide a farthing to the bhuncretd part. 

Well done, my boy, the jovful father Cries, 

Addition and Subtraction make us wise. 

FRANCIS. 
It would scarcely inform my readers to assure 

them, that when I was at college, my mathema- 
tical tutor shook his head and dubbed mea stupid |i 
fellow. Whatever stress might be laid on the mul- 
tiplication and pence tables by the sedate shop- 
keepe rs, italways appeared to me that a scholar 


could attain the object of his mission to the uni-] 


versity, witt out any assistance from the four first 
rules. Hence I was more ashamed to be surprised 
sulving a sum in Pike, than a reputed virgin}' 
would | be to have the unchaste poems of Rochester 
plucked from her pillow. I contented mysel! 
with studying the ways of men, and the works o! 
2oman and nigh sh w its, without gaping, with « 
foolish face of w ronder 5 when told of the Square 
of the Hypothenuse,” and the miracles that com- 
pound interest would perform in a term of years. 


the only part of arithmetic in which I made a 
figure. , : 

This avowed neglect ofa darling studyso offend- 
ed the lovers of strait lines, that every moment, 
which they could steal from their diagrams, they 


| Those who, descending from the heights of ab- 


employed in’ prognosticating my future fortune. 
‘They would sketch on the paper cevers of ru- 
CLID perspective views of my dilapidated'estate ; 
and by rhombus, rhomboid, and trapezium, bar- 
barous terms, such as are ‘‘a misery to hear,” 

they would conjure away my goods and chattles. 


straction, condescend.to become mere mortals 
again, and to converse upon sublunary topics, 
were continually quoting and applying to me that 
elegant addage “ of bringing one’s noble to a 
ninepence,” &c. In vain I endeavoured to de- 
fend my practice, and to apologize for my disbe- 
lief in Euclid’s infallibility. In vain I suggested 
that many of the brightest geniuses successfully }. 
clambered up the rugged steeps of faine, without 
employing the nine digits, as pioneers, to smooth 
the way: that Shakspeare, with whom, as Cicero 
observed of Plato, I would rather err, than think 
right with all ‘the philosophers, was not only a 
novice in the doctrine of “ nought and carry 
one,” but frankly indulges a laugh of contempt 
at computation :—that in Othello, wheri Iago in- 
forms his Venetian dupe of Cassio’s unjust pre- 
ferment to a lieutenancy, and is asked ‘‘ what is 
he?” the contemptuous response is, *‘ forsooth a 
great arithmetician!” That in Love’s Labour 
Lost, a pert page demands of Armado *‘ how 
many is one thrice told?” the solemn knight re- 


a tapster:”” that Lord Lyttelton, the elder, a man 
of business, emphasizing the phrase, honoured by 
his prince ‘with a place in the exchequer, and in 
the department of finance, could not, as we are 
assured by his son, count twenty pounds in dif- 
ferent Britishcoins: that the Deano! St. Patrick’s, 
whose sterling sense and humour has pleased and 
informed men, more than all the works of all the 
mathematicians, employed eight hours a day in 
reading historians and poets, and composing the 
‘Tale of a Tub, and was refused, by the univer- 
sity of Dublin, a degree, because he lampooned 
Locke, and derided the erial speculations of a 
mathematician. All these shining examples, 
like Haman’s prosperity , “availed me nothing,” 
and the sticklers for science told me that I could 
hot give directions to a carpenter without under- 
standing—how shall I write so unpoetical a word? 
without understanding parallelograms. 
Having thus far, in jocular phrase, discussed 
this grave subject, I now seriously declare, it is 
hot my wish to abrogate any branches of this re- 
condite science. I am not possessed with such 
a Quixotish spirit of innovation, as to desire ali 


mathematics, and cousin-german arithmetic, to 
(lepart; but eood-naturedly to deride that mode 


plies, “ I am ill at reckoning; it fits the spirit of|is an unremitting exercise of two of the noblest 


concerned forthwith to make proclamation for|“ scoundrel maxim” 


to things abstracted and foreign from’ men’s busi, 
ness and bosoms.. That great and univers 
scholar, Dr. Johnson, whose authority is of no 
trivial weight, decisively pronounces that 
science, and the knowledge which it requires and 
includes, is not the great and frequent busines 
of life. Itis of rare emergence. We are pe, 
petually moralists, but we are geometricians only 
by chance. One may live long with a man, and’ 
not discern his skill in hydrostatics, or astrono, 
my, but his moral and prudential character j ims 
mediately appears. The rigid Kaox, who js 
strenuous advocate for the severest school diac 
pline, confesses, that a man may be very lib 
educated, without much skill in this s brandi a 
learning. I remember reading, not many year 
since, a preface of Dr. Cheyne’s to one of hig 
medical tracts, wherein, after describing his dé 
votion to triangles, &c. he pathetically deplotes 
his waste of time, and adds, ‘ that in these ex 
quisitely bewitching speculations, gentlemen of 
liberal leisure may riot; but, for men of general 
learning, business, and the world, they are too 
empty and aerial.” M readers. will perhaps 
yawn at these multiplied citations; but inet 
science, supported so much by authority and 
opinion, that I must oppose it with equal arms, 
We are magisterially told that this study, of 
all others, most closely fixes the attention. ‘Ag 
argument shallow, untrue, and easily. vanquished, 
-Auy object, that engrosses the mind, will induce 
a habit of attention. Now, I can wa 
assert, that a description from Virgil, a sc 
from Shakspeare, Robertson’s narrative of io 
decollation of Mary, or any striking passage fror 
authors of polite literature, will accomplish this 
purpose. Why should the demonstrations ¢ 
Euclid arrogate this honour solely to themselves? 
Heve they an exclusive privilege of enchaining 
the mind, or are they invested with a talismanic 
charm, by which attention. is at once conjured 
into mathematical circles? Addison wondetet 
how rational beings could for hours play with 
painted bits of paper; but he was manifestly a 
novice in whist, a game which, regularly played, 


intellectual powers, memory and judgment. The 
acute Hume, when jaded with metaphysical re. 
search, invigorated his powers with a cheerful 
RUBBER. From a fashionable amusement he! 
derived that benefit, which the worshippers ¢ 
#uclid would confine to their God. In fine,.a 
mere mathematician, without being a more, qo- 
gent reasoner, is less learned, less eloquent, and/ 
less courtly thon the Beauclercs, whose superfis 
cial talenthe contemns. He is a solemn, absent, 
unaccommodating mortal. Better therefore. to 
imitate cardinal de Retz and Chesterfield ; _ bet- 
ter to study the useful and the pleasant, than to 
dream away life over the symbols and negative 
quantities of algebra. 

I proposed to animadvert next on the influenc 
that arithmetical minutiz gradually obtained over 
the heart. I was about adventuring to censure 
even the great Dr. Franklin, for insisting too 


putation. I wished to brand avarice, and to deny 
che doctrine of “ uttermost farthings.” But I ree 
collected, that every penurious parent, who pre 
scribes, as a horn-book lesson, to his,son, that 
a penny saved is a penny 
got, would cry—shame! The world, quoth Pro- 
dence, will not bear it; "tis a penny-getting, 


of education, which, neglecting, or partially study-] pound-hoarding worldnt vielded ; and shelter 
ing, eloquence, poetry, history, the classics, and| myself in my garret against that mob of misers. 








-{the world, devotes long and exclusive attention|and worldlings I see gathering to hoot me. 


much upon the mint, anise, and cummin of com: 









































































ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Sie 


The foaming waters o’er the vessel sweep; 
The shiv’ring canvass bends the trembling mast, 
And horror scowls triumphant o’er the deep! 


sal FOR THE POR? FOLIO. 

no ELEGY 

‘ ; ow THR LOSS OF TITREE PASSENGERS IN A STORM. 
x (Written at Sea, in March, 1799. ) 

ere. “ No reck’ning- made, but sent to THEIR account 

, « With all THEIR imperfections on THEIR head.” 

ly RS SHAKSPEARE, 
y The storm grows loud, fierce blows the howl- 
€ ing blast ; 

Ms 


Peso. 
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of Ma. From the bleak north the blust’ring winds arise; 
arj Ma Congealing frosts on their wild wings are borne; 
hig ME Chill’d by their power the harrass’d sailor lies, 
Je, HE While from the yards the streaming sails are torn! 
tes MM. Industrious Art her efforts vainly plies ; 
es MB Nor art, nor industry can safety give: 
of ME Can they preserve when heaven’s great fiat flies, 
ral Me Or bid'vés victim, though devoted, live? 
too BB You prov’d, alas! (who now beneath yon wave, 
wa fo greedy monsters of the deep a prey, 

. 


Insensate float) what futile aid they give, 
When FATE asserted her resistless sway. 


, Again the winds collect the swelling surge, 

With yell more hideous harsh than Pluto’s dogs ; 
(er the drench’d deck its fatal course they urge, 
And bearto whelming death...our three fine HOGs. 


. Erewhile by thoughtless liberty inspir’d, - 
aheeded through the fallow glebe they rov’d; 
By no unruly, boist’rous passion fir’d, 

No FALR deceiv’d them....for no fair they Lov’D! 


O happy state! to’man, alas! unknown, 

ho, child of Fa1rH and DOUBT, now gay as air, 
ives ali to HOPE, now, disappointed, prone 

In M1s’RY’s burning gulph, he woos DEsPAIR. 


Ah! well the sad extremes my bosom knows! 
The sad extremes alternate I have prov’d ; 
Mine ev’ry z// from changeless love that flows ; 
Unknown to me the joys of being lov’d. 


Such ne’er were yours....by no desires possest, 
s the ITAL1ANs calmly mov’d your blood: 

Mne only care inhabited your breast, 

o cull the richest herbs for daily food. 


Till on that luckless day when lur’d, how vain ! 

by the bright thought of gaining foreign lore, 

You mix’d, curs’d hour, in HOPE’s delusive train, 

nd left, forever left, your native shore. 

-Ev’n then, for I beheld you mount the deck, 

thark’dno transport in your bosom swell ; 

hive, prompt to decency, when looking back, 

Une scream you gave, and grunted out, farewell ! 

But now you’re gone! no more your mellow 
notes 

hall join the pleasing musick of the gales ; 

wn now, dread thought! perhaps you cram the 
throats 

Mf rav’nous sHARKs, or more tremendous 


WHALES*. 
Oft have I seen you, rapt in thought profound, 


* 2B 


rs, 


i=] 
& 





* t00 ' 

‘om- fod your calm course mid elemental strife ; 
Jeny aod, fearless of the death that stalk’d around, 
yeook cool contempt on JOHN’st ensanguin’d 


knife. 


pre- 
that O how I’ve pray’d to gain the steady soul, 
ony #Which taught you, free from philosophic guile, 
Pro- 


* Though the whale is-said to have 2 somewhat confirmed 
Kopbagus, yet the animal that swallewed yonau, may be al- 
owed to att a HOG. 

t The ship’s steward, whose phiz, 2 mixture of ferocity and, 
ity, might awe any mind less stoically gifted than were 
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The fruitless rage of passions to controul, 
And view the wreck of nature with a smile. 


But now you’re gone! no more your sapient 
squeak 
Shall tell, prophetic, when the storm is near, 
As round the deck, with grumbling voice you’d 
sneak, : 
To rouse, of coming squalls, the sailor’s fear*. 
Where was your prescience ia th’ unguarded 
hour? saPgiay 
Would nothing warn you of th’ impending stroke? 
Why,simple,wouldyeleaveyour shelter*dbower, 
And the rude tempest’s gather’d rage provoke? 


Be this a lesson to your friends behind, 
Who, heedless of your fate, now grunt and snore ; 
To trust not fate, but wisely rest, reclin’d 
Within their crib, when winds and billows roar. 


Oft,when I’ve seen you at the well-fill’d trough, 
With eye half shut, and bristles all uprear’d, 
I’ve said to John, “‘ Sure these are fat enough, 
‘In justice, faith, they ought to be preferr’d.” 

Had my advice, so full of love, prevail’d, 
You ’erst had been what nature you design’d, 
And, seated at our table’s head, we’d hail’d' 

As our first guest, your cheeks with fat well lin’d. 


Then had you never in the briny flood, 
A prey to animals abhorr’d been doom’d ; 
But, dress’, had been of nicer tusks the food, 
Sweetfrom the spit, with richest sauce perfum’d. 


But now you’re gone! on the wide ocean tost, 
[ hear your spirits, in the midnight hour, 
Shriek horrid round, like “‘HosrER’s 1njuR’D 
GHOST ;” 
Nofriendly shroud protects you from the show’rt. 


Sure never grief for death was more sincere ; 
The captain’s bosom heav’d the sigh for you ; 
For you both maTes, lamenting, dropt a tear ; 
And cries of anguish burst from all the crew. 


For you the pocTor oft is hear’d to sigh; 
(None ever lov’d you better, sure, than he) 
Much griev’d is he to think you thus should die, 
He not consulted, nor enrich’d with fee. 


Nor they alone the sad event bemoan: 

All, who your virtues knew, lament your lot ; 
The BARD oft gives your memory a groan, 
And vows your worth shall never be forgot. 


True to.his promise, in immortal lays, 

To latest times your manes he’ll resound ; 
Once had he hop’d in other strains to praise, 
Once hop’d in wine, not waves, to see you 
drown’d. 


But you are gone! and all our griefs are vain ; 
Notallour griefs can Death’s strong jaws unlock! 
Then since what’s dead we never can regain ; 
Let’s be more careful of our living stock. 

* Alluding to a vulgar prejudice in some places, which 
ascribes to the Hog the refinement of optics, which enables 
them to bebold the wind, and, consequently, of seeing the ap- 
proach of storms before they arrive. 

¢ This, though no simile, is a most happy illustration of 
the miserzble condition of the poor Pigs.—nos1zR’s crew 


had something to keep off the celd, and were not so much to 
be pitied. 


‘© All in dreary HAMMOCKS shrouded, 


“ Which for WINDING sHEETS they wore.” GLOVER. 


—" 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 


DIRGE, 


Ort, to the spot where Agnes lies, 
Wrapt in the arms of endless sleep, 
Each pale ey’d sister shall repair, 





Nt sedate subjects of this pathetic elegy. 


™~ 


| And o’er her cold remains shall weep. 


SUPPPCSED TO BE SUNG AT THE INTERMENT OF A NUN. 


lili 


Around her tomb their virgin hands 
Shall twine each flow’r that scents the gale : 


And with the humble lily blend 
The violet and the primrose pale. 


For such thy purity demands, [maid + 
Like them, thoi hid’st thy charms, sweet 

Like them thy modest virtues bloom’d, 

- Toideck a solitary shade. 

While the full organ peals around, 
And fragrant ciouds of incense roll ; 

The solemn pray’r shall swell the sound, 
Which walts to heav’n thy spotless soul. 


At eve, when through the lengthen’d aisle 
The moons’ departing rays shall stream, 
On thy white urn they’li play awhile, 
And shed a solitary gleam. 
The pilgrim oft this spot shall seek, 
- At that calm hour when all’s serene, 
When no intrusive foot shall break 
The pensive silence of the scene. 


And oft, when midnight’s shadowy hour 
Has wrapt the world in awful gloom ; 
Faint strains shall rise, and viewless forms — 
Shall chaunt a requiem o’er thy tomb, O. 
————— 
FOR THE POR? FOLIO. 
CANNA TO ACTA. 


Canna——The Indian flowering reed— 
Monandria monogynia. 
Herb Christopher, 
Polyandria monogynia. . 

Actea, why, around thy loathsome form, 

So many powder’d beaux admiring throng? 
What blindness tempts them about thee te. 

swarm? 
Whose ugliness exceeds the reach of song. 


I, wretched nymph! tho’ grac’d with splendid 
arms,. 
Am left, alas! my luckless.fate to: moan ;, 
To see unnumber’d lovers bless thy arms; 
While mine are cruelly confin’d to one alone. 


Thus fortune frequently her gifts bestows 
In shares unequal to our rez) worth ; 

The wrtuous sink beneath a weight of woes;. 
The bad enjoy the blessings of the earth. 


f——-. _] 
FOR THE. PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. OLpscuooL,, 


"The following lines may, perhaps, receive a place in the 
Port Folio, as another specimen of fore poetry. From 

their simplicity, ] am inclined to believe, they were writ- 
ten by the author of the /ove poems, noticed in the Port 
Folio, page 69. 


THE DOUBLE vow.—A Dialogue.. 
DAMON.. 


Chloe, I vow sincerely, . 
All to be vow’d by man,, 
I'll love you dearly, dearly,. 
As long—as love I can.. 
CHLOE. 
You men, when most you’re kind,. 
Still for a change will plead; 
And to love’s feast,.we find,, 
A tedious fast succeed. 
But this I vow sincerely, 
That should itso befal, 
You cease tolove me dearly—. 
| Why then—another shall! 


SELECTED POETRY. 
ON THE TERRORS OF GUILT. 


ACTAEA 





Yon coward, with the streaming hair,, 


And visage, madden’d to despair, 
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With step convuls’d, unsettled eye, 

And bosom lab’ring with a sigh, 

Is Guilt /—behold, he hears the name, 
And starts with horror, fear, and shame ! 


See ! slow Suspicion by his side, 
With winking microscopic eye! 
And Mystery his muffled guide, 
With fearful spéech, and head awry. 


See ! scowling Malice there attend, 

Bold Falsehood, an apparent friend ; 

Avarice, repining o’er his pelf, 

Mean Cunning, lover of himself; 

Hatred, the son of conscious Fear, 

Impatient Envy, with a fiend-like sneer, 

And shades of blasted Hopes, which still are 
hovering near. 


All other woes will find relief, 

And Time alleviate every grief ; 
Memory, though slowly, will decay, 
And Sorrow’s empire pass away. 
Awhile Misfortune may controul, 
And pain oppress the virtuous soul, 
Yet innocence can still beguile 

The patietit sufferer of a smile, 

The beams of hope may still dispense 
A grateful feeling to the sense ; 
Friendship may cast her arms around, 
And with kind tears embalm the wound, 
Or Piety’s soft incense rise, 

And wafta prayer to the skies ; 

But those fell pangs which he endures, 
Nor time forgets, nor kindness cures ; 
Like Ocean’s waves, they still return, 
Like Etna’s fires for ever burn. 
Round him no genial zephyrs fly, 

No fair horizon glads his eye, 


“ No joys to him does Nature yield, 


The solemn grove, or laughing field ; 
Though both with loud rejoicings ring, 
No pleasure does the echo bring, 

‘Not bubbling waters as they roll, 

Can tranquillize his bursting soul, 

For Conscience still, with tingling smart, 
Asserts an empire o’er his heart, 

And even when his eyelids close, 

With clamorous scream affrights repose. 


Oppress’d with light, he seeks to shun 

The splendid glories of the sun ; 

“The busy crowds that hover near, 

Torment his eye, distract his ear : 

He hastens to the secret shades, 

Where not a ray the gloom pervades ; 

Where Contemplation may retreat, 

And Silence takes his mossy seat : 

Yet even there no peace he knows, 

His fev’rish blood no calmer flows ; 

Some hid assassin’s vengeful knife 

Is rais’d to end his wretched life. 

He shudders, starts, and stares around, 

With breathiess fright, to catch the fancied 
sound, 

Seeks for the dagger in his breast, 

And gripes it “neath his ruffled vest. 

== 


LORD WILLIAM. 


The attention of the Editor was arrested, by the following 
beautiful ballad, from a Jate London paper. The style is 
far superior to the sing song of the day; and the Editor 
ys proud, that Sis opinion is sanctioned, by the good taste 
and disc plined judgment of a friend, and en Oxonian. ] 


No eye beheld, when William plung’d 


Young Edmuad in.the stream ; 


No human ear, but William’s heard 


Young Edmund’s drowning scream. | 


- THE PORT FOLIO. 


The murd’rer for theirlord, — 
And he, the rightful heir, — 
The house of Erlingford. 


The ancient house of Erlingford 
Stood midst a fair domain ; 

And Severn’s ample waters near, 
Roll’d thro’ the fertile plain. 


And often the wayfaring man 

* Would love to linger there, 

Forgetful of his onward road, 
To gaze on scenes So fair. 


But, never could lord William dare 
To gaze on Severn’s stream: 

In every wind that swept its waves, 

{| He heard young Edmund scream. 


In vain, at midnight’s silent hour, 
Sleep clos’d the murd’rer’s eyes : 

In every dream the murd’rer saw 
Young Edmund?’s form arise. 


In vain, by restless conscience driven, 
Lord William left his home, 

Far from the scenes that saw his guilt 
In pilgrimage to roam. 

To other climes the pilgrim fled, 
But could not fly despair ; 

He sought his home again, but peace 
Was still a stranger there. 


Each hour was tedious long, yet swift 
The months appear’d toroll; _ 

And now the day return’d that shook 
With terror William’s soul. ¢ 


A day that William never felt 
Return without dismay, 

For well had conscience kalendar’d 
Young Edmund’s dying day. 

A fearful day was that! the rains 
Fell fast, with tempest roar, 

And the swoln tide of Severn spread 
Far on the level shore. 


In vain lord William sought the feast, 
In vain he quaff’d the bowl, 

And strove with noisy mirth to drown 
The anguish of his soul. 


The tempest, as its sudden swell 
In gusty howlings came, 

With cold and death-like feelings, seem’d 
To thrill his shudd’ring frame. 


Reluctant, now, as night came_on, 
His lonely couch he prest; ~ 

And wearied out, he sunk to sleep— 
To sleep—but not to rest. 


Beside the couch his brother’s form, 
Lord Edmund seem’d to stand, 
Such and ‘so pale, as when in death 
He grasp’d his brether’s hand. 


Such and so pale his face, as when 
With faint and faultering tongue, 

To William’s care, a dying charge, 
He left his orphan son. 

‘‘ T bade thee, with a father’s love, 
‘© My orphan, Edmund, guard ; 

‘Well, William! hast thou kept thy charge? 
‘*¢ Now take thy due reward.” 

\He started up, each limb convuls’d 
With agonizing fear ; 

He only heard the storm of night— 
*{ was music to his ear. 


When lo! the voice of loud alarm 
His inmost soul appa!s : 
What, ho ! lord "William t rise in haste, 


: 





The water saps thy walls, * 


Submissive all the vassals own’d 4 7 


| 


He rose in haste; beneath the walls 
He saw the flood appear; 

It hemm’d him round, ’twas midnight now, 
No human aid was near. 


‘| He heard the shout of joy, for now 


A boat approach’d the wall, 
And eager to the welcome aid 
They crowd for safety all. 
My boat is small, the boatman cried, 
This dang’rous haste forbear; 
Wait other aid, this little boat 
But one from hence can bear. 


‘*| Lord William leapt into the boat, 


Haste, haste, to yonder shore, 
And ample wealth shall well reward ; 
Ply swift and strong the oar. 


The boatman plied the oar, the boat 
Went light along the stream ; 


| Sudden, lord William heard a cry, 


Like Edmund’s drowning scream. 


| The boatman paus’d—~metaought I heard. 


A child’s distressful cry t 


|’ T'was but the howling wind of night, 


Lord William made reply. 


| Haste, haste, ply swift and strong the oar, 


Haste, haste across the stream ; 


| Again Lord William heard a cry, 


Like Edmund’s drowning scream. 


‘| I heard a child’s distressful scream, 


The boatman cried again ; 
Nay, hasten on, the night is dark, 
And we should search in vain. 


-]Qh, God! Lord William, dost thou-kaow 


How dreadful ’tis to die ? 


A child’s expiring cry! 

Most horrible it is to sink 
Beneath the chilly stream, 

To stretch the pow’rless arms in vain, 
In vain for help to scream ! 


The shriek again was heard, it came 
More deep, more piercing loud, 

That distant o’er the flood, the moon | 
Shone through a broken cloud. 


And near them they beheld a child, 
Upon a crag he stood, 

A little crag, and all around 
Was spread the rising flood. 


| The boatman plied the oar, the boat 


Approach’d his resting-place, 
The moon-beam shone upon the child, 
And shew’d how pale his face. : 
Now reach thine hand, the boatman cried, 
Lord William, reach, and save: 
Phe child stretch’d forth his little hands, 
To grasp the hand he gave. 


| Then William shrieks! the hand he touch’d 


Was cold, and damp, and dead: 
He felt young Edmund in his arms 
A heavier weight than lead. 


The boat sunk down, the murd’rer sunk 
Beneath th’ avenging stream ; 

He rose, he scream’d—no human ear 
Heard William’s drowning scream ! 
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